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Introduction 


This book continues an attempt, begun in Seeing it Real and 
developed in Finding it Real, to drive a tunnel through what 
has proven to be, for many, an insurmountable mountain. On 
one side, the vital life of convinced, experiential Christianity. 
On the other side, the arena of academic theology. It invites 
the reader to enter two worlds. One in which they are likely to 
feel comfortable. One probably quite different from their own. 


We look to explore a way of marrying authentic Christian 
experience to a theological understanding that can be 
recognised from both sides of the mountain. It is an attempt to 
reaffirm that theology can truly be sensible. 


You live in a particular context and a culture, as I do. Are you 
persuaded that the message of the Christian Gospel is the most 
important, relevant and helpful message that can be shared 
with your family, friends, colleagues and clients? No? Then 
read on, and let’s see if we can change that. I’m telling the 
story from where I’m standing, and really believe this story 
can help you see how Jesus Christ can make a difference to 
your story. There is no greater voyage of discovery than 
finding out about the One God made known in Jesus Christ. 
By meeting with God as He truly is we can discover who God 
has designed us to be, what we are to do and how we are to do 
it. 


Chapter 1 


The Glory and the Goodness 


Jesus Christ didn’t bring to us ideas about God. Nor did He 
want to talk about what is authoritative, in terms of established 
traditions. He brought the presence of God. And this makes 
sense, because God embraces our humanity in and through 
Jesus Christ. 


The touch 


There are times for me when the presence of God is so 
intensely immediate and powerful. It’s a power that fills into 
my whole body, like running water; but also like light and 
electricity combined. It can be completely intoxicating, and the 
experience of this both satisfies and leaves me longing for 
more. Sometimes, it happens when in prayer. At other times 
when I am sitting in my study or walking along a road; or 
looking at and appreciating the wonders of life in all the beauty 
of sky, trees, grass and Creation around me. 


And it can have an effect on others too. I remember one day 
before I was married, walking up the street towards the house 
where I lived with my mum. My mum suffered from bad 
attacks of arthiritis. Her body could be filled with chronic pain. 
When I went in it was late afternoon, and she was already very 
wearied from pain. I was full of joy as I entered the house 
because I had been walking along the sidewalk, praying and 
had experiencing an overwhelming sense of God’s presence. I 
had been sensing the Holy Spirit come upon me and fill my 
whole body with waves of refreshing and revitalisation. 
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When I saw my mum, what happened seemed so natural. As I 
greeted her and asked her how she was, and she told me that 
her knee was especially sore, I bent down and placed my left 
hand on her knee. I stood silently, neither of us speaking. And 
then she looked at me in wonder, telling me of the amazing 
warm and healing that she felt pass into her body from my 
hand. She experienced immediate relief from her pain. And 
that relief from pain in her knee and leg remained upon her for 
some period of time. 


No knowledge 


And then there was the Youth Pastor from Scandanavia. I met 
him passing through the office of another church. We spoke a 
little about different types of church, theology and Christian 
experience. I thought no more of it, until later that day he 
called me on the telephone and asked to come and see me. He 
told me an interesting story. 


A few years previously, he had been in an extended time of 
prayer, sensing a deep intimacy with God. He was praying, 
speaking and expressing things to God. And then, hardly 
realising it, he found himself praying in a language he did not 
recognise or understand. He wasn’t scared. The experience 
seemed to flow out of the relationship with his Heavenly 
Father to whom he was praying, through a sense of deep 
communion with Jesus Christ. He was utterly genuine, and 
wanted my advice as to what he should make of this. The 
experience had been for him a beautiful one, intensifying the 
sense of God’s love and closeness. But he had never heard or 
seen anyone ‘speaking in tongues’ before. Coming from a 
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church background where there was a belief that the giftings 
of the Holy Spirit that appeared in the New Testament were no 
longer in use today, he had neither experience or the 
theological tools for interpreting what was happening to him. 


I know of similar experiences in the lives of other believers, 
mostly members of congregations I have served as pastor. 
Such experiences are not uncommon. And I like to recall these 
because they remind me of how powerful the effect of God’s 
presence can be, when that comes upon a man or woman in a 
sensible way. This young pastor, enjoying the communion 
with God that Jesus Christ brings, was drawn into a prayerful 
communion enabled by the Holy Spirit. As the Holy Spirit 
embraced and moved in His humanity, it enabled him to 
resonate in praise of God and to declare God’s goodness in a 
manner that expanded him and took him past his abilities into 
an awesome awareness of God’s ability to express His 
presence in and through Him. Here was a young man, caught 
up by the Holy Spirit into a wonderful act of worship. He was 
experiencing participation in the perfect act of worship offered 
to God the Father on behalf of all mankind in Jesus Christ. 


A difficult path 


Finding it Real looked at some of the problems that arise when 
we seek to develop a Christian theology within a political and 
philosophical context that is, in its foundational fabric, neither 
Christ-centred nor seeking to be Christ-like. Now, it is 
necessary to engage with the culture and context in which we 
live. But what is the best way to craft a theology when trying 
to do this? 


In this book, we explore the possibility of a way that is not 
centred on ideas about God. We look to establish a way that is 
centred on God’s meeting with us in Christ, and Christ alone. 
But not a Venerated or Idealised Christ. Not a Christ we can 
‘Ooooh!’ and Aaaaah!’ over, but a Christ who is the enfleshed 
Word of God. A Paradigmatic Christ. A Christ like us in every 
way - except sin! - but even this qualified by noting that He 
willingly undertook to be sin for us in order to make us right 
with God.? Where does this take, in seeking to develop a 
sensible theology? Exploring this is our task in the coming 
chapters. But first, a cautionary tale. 


It was 25 years ago. I was a young pastor, with a healing 
ministry operating in the church where I was serving. Our 
healing service drew people. Not everyone was _ healed, 
although it seemed to me that all prayer over were affected in 
some way. And there were some healings that could not be 
explained away as psychosomatically manipulative, imaginary 
or even delusional. 


I had been at a special, denominational service where an older 
pastor had been preaching. Many other pastors were in 
attendance. I found this man’s preaching powerful and so I 
approached him at the end of the service to thank him. We got 
into conversation and he asked me about the progress of my 
ministry, enquiring also about the healing service in my 
congregation. A little to my surprise, he went on, ‘I was into 
all that sort of thing when I was your age. Used to have them 
queuing up for it’. It turning out that this pastor had also seen 
God at work through a healing ministry many years ago. But 
now no more. I was left asking myself the silent question, ‘why 
not’? 


I think I now know. The Paradigmatic Christ is a hard Christ 
to live with. His way is tiring. His way is demanding. And we 
have to face our vulnerability, God’s sovereignty and our own 
lack of control. It’s much easier to hold to a Christ whom we 
can be thankful of, venerate, or hold to as a great ideal. But to 
admit and allow that Christ came to be like us in order that we 
might begin to become like Him. That is another matter. 


Now show me your glory 


I have had to relearn how to read the Bible. When I first 
became a Christian, I read it as the Law student that I was. I 
saw it as ‘the Big Book’. I approached it as the revelation of 
God to mankind. But it seemed like a Law book. Like a bound 
set of High Court cases and decisions combined with the main 
laws of Parliament. So I read the Law, Prophets and Writings 
together with the New Testament Gospels and Letters looking 
for principles and rules. I was searching for propositions. 


It took me years to realise what I now think was really 
happening when I read the Bible. That the Bible was not really 
presenting me with a set of propositions but drawing me into 
participation with the life of God, met with in the stories and 
writings recorded there. Nowhere in the Old Testament is this 
more vividly illustrated than in the life of Moses. Great 
Christian writers, such as the early Greek theologian Gregory 
of Nyssa! and the Middle Ages Spanish mystical writer, John 
of the Cross,” had already seen it. But for me, it was a fresh 
revelation. Understanding the experience of Moses, as he was 
affected by God, moved my theology from being an exercise 
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in forming propositions into being a pilgrimage of purposeful 
participation. And it all begins with glory. 


God’s glory is what I began to see Moses seeking. Yes, Moses 
appears interested in and committed to the Laws that God 
gives to him to pass on to the community of Israel. But it was 
not Law that Moses went up that mountain in Sinai to gain. 
What he was seeking was God’s glory. The story is narrated in 
the Book of Exodus. The glory of God is the radiance of God 
and also the weight of God’s presence. It is met with through 
our senses. It first appears to the nation of Israel in the desert, 
after their departure from Egypt.* It can appear like a 
consuming fire* and is the presence that brings consecration.° 
And it is the glory of God that Moses longs to gaze upon.° 


The unveiling of God’s glory to Israel and to Moses in 
particular is presented, through Biblical witness, as a 
progressive unveiling. At first, the vision and the sight of God 
is from far off. But once it appears closer, and it is seen to be 
the presence that purifies and changes, Moses desires to be 
drawn into fuller view. 


God’s response to Moses is surprising. Moses is told that he 
cannot see into God’s glory fully, for this would destroy 
Moses. But Moses could stay in God’s presence as the 
goodness of God passes by. It is now, at this closest point of 
meeting of God with Moses, that God does something that is 
done nowhere else in the Old Testament. God is recorded as 
describing Himself: 


3 Exodus 16.10 
4 Exodus 24.17 
> Exodus 29.43 
6 Exodus 33.18 


And he passed in front of Moses, proclaiming, "The LORD, the 
LORD, the compassionate and gracious God, slow to anger, 
abounding in love and faithfulness, maintaining love to 
thousands, and forgiving wickedness, rebellion and sin." 


What the Charismatic Movement has taught me, since my 
conversion many years ago, is the elusiveness of God’s glory. 
I have been touched by His presence, felt the weight of it and 
known the purifying that it brings. But there is always more to 
be drawn into. The more you get, the more you want; but you 
never fully arrive. Why is this? A clue lies in Moses’ meeting 
with God. 


The highest point in the Christian life is not ecstasy. It is 
transformation. We have been made in the image of God, and 
God wants to transform us into His image and likeness. Moses 
wants more glory: God gives Moses goodness. A goodness not 
transcendent and beyond us, but a goodness that is accessible 
because God reaches out to touch us with it, from the Father 
through the Son and by the Holy Spirit. 


Every aspect of God’s self-disclosure to Moses is purposeful, 
not simply propositional. God discloses Himself by describing 
Himself in terms of something He does. Something we can do. 
Moreover, it is something to do in and through relationships 
with other persons. God is not inviting Moses to the front row 
of the ‘glory show’. God is calling Moses into participation in 
His divine nature. 


7 Exodus 34.6-7a 


Participating in the Divine Nature 


If the revelation and self-description of God in Exodus was a 
surprise to me, it was no more so than what I found in the New 
Testament, in the words of the Apostle Peter, in 2 Peter 1.3-4. 
In this passage Peter describes God calling us into purposeful 
participation with God’s divine nature, making reference to the 
‘glory and goodness’ of Moses’ meeting with God on Mount 
Sinai. 2 Peter 1.3-4 has a phrase that highlights a different way 
of understanding our relationship with God, a way that came 
to punctuate the different approaches of Western Catholic and 
Eastern Orthodox theologies. The message in the passage is 
about human transformation into the divine nature, known in 
Greek as theosis. This is a fundamental tenet of Eastern 
Orthodox theology. This passage builds on the transition from 
glory to goodness, as God radiates His self-revelation to 
Moses: 


His divine power has given us everything we need for life and 
godliness through our knowledge of him who called us by his 
own glory and goodness. Through these he has given us his 
very great and precious promises, so that through them you 
may participate in the divine nature and escape the corruption 
in the world caused by evil desires.® 


In the next chapter, we will go on to look at how God moves 
in drawing us from glory to goodness and from ecstasy into 
ethics. For this God arrests our senses in His action of self- 
disclosure, reaching out to embrace and transform us from the 
Father, through the Son and by the Holy Spirit. 


89 Peter 1.3-4 


Chapter 2 


From Ecstasy to Ethics 


I’m so thankful that God doesn’t enable us to have precise 
answers to all the big questions. One of the scariest things 
about being a pastor is that people sometimes really do expect 
a decisive answer to their questions. Folk can project their 
desire for a ‘big picture’ understanding onto pastors and other 
‘experts’. It’s a fool’s errand to try and respond to that desire. 


What God does do, though, is call us into a life that is about 
participation in who He is and what He is doing. A life 
engaging with people in the same way that Jesus Christ 
engages with people. The expression I’m going to use to 
describe this is ‘purposeful participation’. 


Purposeful participation means that, firstly, God has called and 
appointed human beings to participate in His very Being, as 
He reaches out to embrace the Cosmos in who He is: the God 
who is from the Father, through the Son and by the Holy Spirit. 
When this God comes to us, He comes to us with His sensible 
presence: His glory. This is something that Christians, 
throughout the centuries, have found when they have broken 
out of the constraints of a politicised, platonised Christianity 
to discover the presence and power of the dynamic God, the 
God who breaks through into our lives here and now. So it was 
with Philip Spener and the German Pietists, as well as the 
English Puritans, of the 17" Century. They found that there 
could be a sense of assurance of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
In the 18" Century, John Wesley and his Methodists realised 
that a further sense of being arrested in the holiness of God that 
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could impart to us a sense of complete holiness and 
consecration’ to God. Holiness teaching, in turn, prepared the 
way for the discovery that not only can there be a sense of both 
assurance and holiness, but also a sense and experience of the 
Holy Spirit’s power at work in our humanity: the message of 
Edward Irving in the 19 Century and then of 20 Century 
Pentecostalism. All of this is about participating in the weight 
of God’s presence: knowing and experiencing the glory of 
God. 


But participating in God, according to the Biblical record, is 
about more than participation in God’s glory. A meeting with 
God’s glory leads us into participation in His character, His 
goodness. If there was a failure within the Charismatic 
Movement in the late 20" Century, it was a failure to fully 
grasp this. Meeting with God in His glory is but the beginning 
of the Christian path, not its ending. Significantly, it is 
impossible for us in this present life on Earth to meet with God 
in the fullness of His glory. Yes, we can be touched by Him, 
to know the weight of His presence and the tangible reality of 
His blessings. This is a necessary starting point. But we need 
to move on from an infatuation with His glory into a grasp of 
His goodness. No matter how profound our experience of 
God’s glory, we are not yet at the place where we know or see 
God as fully as He sees and knows us.!° God calls us to be 
overwhelmed in awe, passive participants in a meeting with 
His glory, in order that we might understand the next step. That 
next step is for us to be captivated in the sense of His goodness: 
His compassion, grace, slowness to anger, mercy, faithfulness, 
love and forgiveness. And all of these purposeful practices of 
the One God who reaches out are designed to arrest us and take 





° John Wesley called this ‘Entire Sanctification’ 
01 Corinthians 13.12 
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us up into His purpose: to express salvation and sanity into the 
world in which we live. 


An articulation of non-sense theology began through 
developing abstractions in describing the nature of God and 
the person of Jesus Christ. This caused people to use words 
that separated their thinking about God from their sensible 
experience. This in turn was reinforced by the telling of “big 
picture’ theories, or stories, that were designed to give 
universal explanations, regardless of context or culture: what 
have been described by philosophers as metanarratives. These 
metanarratives are stories presenting us with big pictures and 
big answers. But metanarratives, married to politicised 
Christendom and a platonised perspective of Christ, can too 
easily lead us into non-sense theology. 


Thankfully, modern culture and thought processes have moved 
on. In this way God propels us on in the journey towards 
recovering a grasp of the sensible Gospel. We no longer have 
to be held captive by the mindset of Christendom and a 
politicised desire to control our thinking and understanding of 
God. Most people now aren’t content to be told that there is 
only one, right answer. Individuals do not readily accept that 
there is only one story that is relevant to the human condition. 
It is, in Western culture, generally accepted that we are free to 
hold whatever opinions and beliefs we choose. And all this is 
good for sensible theology, for it constrains Christians to 
embark on a rediscovery of what is sensible about Christianity. 
People are not going to embrace Jesus Christ as the only way 
to God unless we offer them more than propositions. We have 
to offer them a sensible theology that touches and embraces 
them with the authenticity of Jesus Christ, in every constituent 
part of their humanity. 
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What this calls us to is the rediscovery and reaffirmation of the 
Paradigmatic Christ. The Christ who calls us not only to 
believe propositions about His story, but who calls us to enter 
as participants in His story. The Christ who invites us to make 
His life, and our participation in it, our motivation and also the 
tangible demonstration of the veracity and authenticity of 
God’s love and power. This is the basis of the invitation that 
we extend to others. And all this begins with a desire within us 
to be taken up in purposeful participation with God in Christ. 


Living with intentionality 


Purposeful participation calls us to look for, receive and share 
in the sensible presence of God’s glory, met with in worship 
and prayer. It calls us to know His tangible presence bringing 
sensible outcomes of healing, deliverance and the overflow of 
peace and joy. But purposeful participation calls us to proceed 
further. It calls us to and into a performative engagement with 
and reflection of God’s goodness. This purposeful 
participation comes to us through our participation in Christ 
and leads to expression of His presence to others through us. 
Compassion, grace, slowness to anger, mercy, faithfulness, 
love and forgiveness. Anyone objecting to the call of God to 
reflect God’s image and likeness? What more worthwhile and 
sensible use of religion can there be? The English 20" Century 
philosopher, J L Austin, came up with the proposition, 
following the German thinker, Wittgenstein, that the meaning 
of language has to be deduced from the act is relates to. This 
came to be called “‘speech-act theory’. But this idea appears far 
earlier, in the Bible. God is the original proponent of speech- 
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act practice. He describes Himself and then enacts what He 
describes. 


In the testimony to God that is in the Bible, purposeful 
participation is given an added, dynamic force through the 
expression of God’s intentionality. God declares not only Who 
He is, but expresses Himself with intentionality: He declares 
what it is that He is going to do upon the earth, in our space 
and time. And then He does it. 


There is nothing novel about recognising God’s intentionality. 
The notion that various gods declare their demands is an idea 
as old as any human religion. But the God witnessed to in the 
Bible brings a new dimension. This God calls us not simply to 
obey a set of laws, but to join Him in pursuing and expressing 
the purposes behind these laws. The Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ wants us to join with Him in purposefully participating 
in His very own nature, as the Father embraces us through the 
Son and by the Holy Spirit, lifting and drawing us into His life 
and His mission in the world. 


So it is that the Bible witnesses to this intentionality of God, 
as He expresses Himself towards us, drawing us into 
communion with Father, Son and Holy Spirit. The Bible 
thereby becomes a vehicle in God’s self-expression to us, 
testifying to and acting as an instrument in communicating 
God’s intentionality to us, serving to thereby draw us into 
purposeful participation with God. 


In relation to this speech-act of God, we have to be careful in 
how we represent the Bible. This is illustrated in two differing 
ways we can approach the laws of the Old Testament, laws 
associated with the Covenants that God makes. On the one 
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hand, we can treat the Bible as a Law Book. If our approach is 
to seek a universally applicable metanarrative in the Old 
Testament Laws, we are likely to presume that the Law given 
to Israel through Moses at Mount Sinai has universal 
application. Many have done this. For example, some will 
want to take the 10 commandments as part of a metanarrative 
that applies to all people everywhere. And some will further 
add to these 10 commandments all of the Sinai laws, whether 
ceremonially religious or sensibly societal. 


But there is an alternative approach. We can seek to steer clear 
of an abstracted metanarrative, looking instead towards the 
purposeful participation of God that is expressed in and 
through a particular narrative. Such an approach would lead us 
to view Israel as a people among whom we can see God 
actively dealing. We would then look to the Jews as a people 
who are both recipients and the vehicle of God’s purposeful 
participation. A people who are part of God’s process in 
outworking salvation for mankind, drawing us into purposeful 
participation in God’s intentionality. This approach points to a 
God who does this in order to bring His own glory and 
goodness to the face of the earth, releasing hope and healing. 
If we see God’s intention as being to bring order out of chaos, 
in and through the lives of His chosen people, then we can look 
at the Laws given to Israel simply as part of their story, 
pertinent to the culture and context in which they lived at that 
time. 


In such an approach, the Covenants of God are not to be 
viewed as forming and shaping universal values or restrictive 
principles or rules. Instead, we are drawn to view the 
Covenants of God as conduits that express the presence of 
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God’s glory and goodness, in a manner that is appropriate to 
the context and the culture in which we live. 


When we grasp this approach, our approach to the Covenants 
of God expressed in the Bible is not to examine the rules, but 
to look at the reasons for the rules that happen to apply within 
a given culture and context. We look, in other words, to the 
intentionality of God in formulating the Covenants. 


The intentionality of God, expressed in His Covenants, is 
revealed and restated on significant occasions in the life of the 
people of Israel. What matters is that we can trace a call of God 
to a people He has intentionally formed, to purposefully 
participate in life with Him. This is how the Covenants, or 
intentional promises of God, fit into the picture. So important 
are these to understanding the story of Israel and Jesus Christ, 
that the Bible" is distinguished in two parts: the Old Covenant 
and the New Covenant. What links the two parts is that all the 
Covenants that God has made find their fulfilment in and 
through Jesus Christ.'? And all we add, as we come to God 
through Christ to be empowered by the Holy Spirit in our 
participation, is ‘Amen’. 


Jesus Christ is the focus of all that God promises and that God 
has expressed, that we might enjoy purposeful participation 
with God in and through Jesus Christ’s humanity. A number 
of years ago, there appeared some simple bracelets with the 
letters, ‘WWJD’. They became fashionable among Christian 
Youth. The letters stood for a simple question, ‘What Would 
Jesus Do’? The question is both profoundly simple yet vitally 





'l Which means, from Greek, ‘the books’. 
'2 “For no matter how many promises God has made, they are "Yes" in Christ. And so 
through him the "Amen" is spoken by us to the glory of God.” 2 Corinthians 1.20 
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important. It draws us to look for and identify the intentionality 
of God that is expressed through Jesus Christ. And this 
intentionality is to become ours. 


Moving from ecstasy to ethics. Making Jesus’ story our story. 
What we now need to do is to develop this ‘Christ complex’. 
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Chapter 3 


Developing a Christ complex 


The man who first spoke to me about Jesus Christ and who 
first prayed with me, in the presence of God’s glory, was 
serious about his relationship to God. At that point in his life, 
the presence of God’s glory was very real to his senses, and 
this seemed to touch other people around him. But not all his 
fellow believers gave him encouragement. There was one 
fellow student who was disdainful of his attitude and claims to 
be experiencing and enjoying direct, sensible communion with 
God. My friend, he told him, was in danger of developing a 
‘Christ complex’. 


Be assured, this accusation was not intended as a compliment. 
In a western European culture where Jesus Christ is as likely 
to be venerated or idealised by those who believe, than seen as 
an pattern or paradigm for our lives, the implication was that 
my friend was at least mildly delusional. For how could any 
sinful person aspire to experience, know or discern the same 
or in the same way as the sinless Christ? 


The problem of metanarrative emerges here. When we look for 
ideals and principles, exalting mind over matter and polarising 
the spiritual over against the sensual, then we can be led into 
looking for an abstracted reality to revere or idealise. But what 
if we were to abandon the quest for ideals and principles? What 
if we were, instead, to seek to implement the performative 
practices of purposeful participation in the divine nature, 
embracing the speech-act of God? 
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The performative goodness of God 


God draws us towards participating in His Divine Nature. This 
drawing of our humanity to God is rooted in the manifestation 
of God’s glory, bringing us into a deeper desire to know Him. 
From this starting point, of meeting humanity in the 
manifestation of His glory, God shows us His goodness. What 
is especially significant about the revelation of God’s 
goodness is that it is performative. It is about practices that we 
can perform. As people we can understand the value of 
compassion, grace, slowness to anger, mercy, faithfulness, 
love and forgiveness. 


This is a movement that draws us from glory into goodness, 
from a sensible ecstasy into a performative ethic. The Holy 
Spirit draws our humanity into purposeful participation in 
God’s goodness. This purposeful participation is not simply 
passive, something to be only enjoyed by us as recipients of 
God’s blessing. Purposeful participation in God’s glory and 
goodness is married in the Old Testament to the intentionality 
of God’s Covenant Promises. When we combine the 
intentionality of God’s Covenant Promises with Israel’s call to 
purposeful participation in God’s glory and goodness, we then 
can see God’s design. God’s sensible presence among people 
has to be given sensible expression into the world through the 
life and practices of those who receive, benefit and participate 
in His powerful promises. 


A problem arose in all this, of course. Israel didn’t match up 
to God’s purposes. This is what we read of in the Law and the 
Writing of the Old Testament. The people of Israel let God 
down, again and again. And we see through the Bible the 
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recurring failure of Israel to seek out the glory of God and 
participate in His goodness; and fail to maintain a focus on the 
Covenant intentionality of God. 


In the prophetic and poetic literature of the Old Testament and 
in the New Testament, we see God dealing with this problem. 
He expounds into the World the full, sensible expression of 
His intentionality, the Incarnation of His Word. He births a 
human being who seeks to know the glory and who walks in 
the goodness of God. God gives to us a human being who is 
the pattern and paradigm of what God looks for in human, 
purposeful participation in the divine nature. God gives us 
Jesus Christ. 


So maybe a Christ complex isn’t so bad a thing to aspire to. 
But how can we get there, so that we can touch the real thing? 


Stepping down 


One of the earliest hymns, or songs of praise to God by 
Christian disciples, is found in Philippians 2.5-11: 


Your attitude should be the same as that of Christ Jesus who, 
being in very nature God, did not consider equality with God 
something to be grasped, but made himself nothing, taking the 
very nature of a servant, being made in human likeness. And 
being found in appearance as a man, he humbled himself and 
became obedient to death-- even death on a cross! Therefore 
God exalted him to the highest place .... 


This hymn is interesting because of its starting point. Glory 
and goodness are to be sensible; but that does not mean that 
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people are to focus on seeking after feelings or sensations from 
God. In the hymn, the focus is on the expression of the glory 
and goodness of God that comes through the motives of Jesus 
Christ. 


Our motives can be mixed. Many times I have met people who 
are looking for God to ‘prove Himself’, that God should impart 
to them some sensible feeling. Indeed, one of the most 
common complaints voiced against Pentecostal and 
Charismatic Christians is that they overemphasise sensual 
feelings, becoming too ‘touchy feely’, privatised and self 
centred in their religion. In my observation, this is a fair 
complaint. When we match a 1 world quest for self realisation 
and self fulfilment to a sensual religiosity, what we can end up 
with is a sensual circus or flesh-festival. A religious carnival. 


But the dangers that come from false focus should not 
discourage us from establishing a true focus. We need to take 
hold of what Jesus Christ came to give us, as the Paradigmatic 
Christ. In seeking to share in Jesus Christ’s experience of God, 
we need to understand that the experience shared between His 
humanity and ours is rooted in purposeful participation in the 
divine nature, through engagement with God’s Covenant 
intentionality. We need to understand that sensible experience 
goes with sensible theology. 


Some years ago, in interviewing colleagues who had been 
leaders in the Charismatic Movement in Scotland during the 
1970’s, I was struck by a common testimony that, prior to 
experiencing a profound meeting with the glory and goodness 
of God, many had come to a deep, transformational experience 
of God. Before this happened for them, they had expressed 
through prayer a deep hunger and longing to be emptied of self 
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and to be filled with the presence, purpose and power of God. 
This was one of the hallmarks of the early days of Charismatic 
Renewal. Not a quest for experience as such; but seeking after 
God’s authentic, sensible reality both in individual lives and in 
church gatherings. 


And this is true to the experience of my own life. The times 
that I have known the profoundest sense of God’s presence and 
power at work have been at times when I have been drained or 
emptied through personal exhaustion, or when I have taken 
time apart to seek God through prayer. Yes, there have been 
times when I wanted to take a short cut, and simply ‘feel’ God. 
But it has never worked. God always seems to look for a 
vacuum to fill deep within me, before He comes in the 
presence and power of His Holy Spirit. 


I should add that this can also be a reason why academic 
theologians can often struggle with sensible theology. While a 
pastor, I am also privileged to be involved in the part-time 
tutoring of postgraduate theological students. I get to see it 
from both sides of the mountain. If the complaint is made that 
some churches are too ‘feeling seeking’, it is also the case that 
the academy or the seminary can become a very mind-based, 
cerebral place. Theological or Biblical study can be a form of 
escape from sharing, in real living, in the experience of Christ. 


The Philippian hymn teaches us that sensible experience of 
Christ begins with renunciation. It begins with a readiness to 
be emptied, in order to be a servant of God and a conduit of 
His blessing to others. It begins with a desire to participate in 
the purposeful speech-act of God, as He reaches out to express 
His Covenant intentionality into the world. So it is that Paul 
can affirm, 
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For no matter how many promises God has made, they are 
"Yes" in Christ. And so through him the "Amen" is spoken by 
us to the glory of God. 


Our starting point, in undertaking to construct a sensible 
theology, must be in voluntary self-renunciation. A self- 
renunciation that expresses our desire to embark on a journey 
of living out a life that is founded upon the paradigm of Jesus 
Christ. And an utter dependancy on the power of the Holy 
Spirit to come upon us, to lift us into this life of Jesus Christ. 


Lifted Up 


Recently, I went off on a prayer retreat. I didn’t want to. There 
were many things to do, and I could easily have called off - 
except I was the organiser and the other participants were 
fellow pastors! So off I went. The first thing I realised in 
arriving at the Retreat Centre was how completely empty I felt, 
even spiritually sterile. I had no sense of the immediacy of 
God’s glory and goodness. Otherwise, I was fine! 


As the group of us sat in silent prayer, a vivid picture came 
into my mind. It was a sectional view across a car engine. I 
could see the outside and also the inside. The engine was 
thundering away, and there was some lubrication oil around 
the outside. But inside the deep parts of the engine, there was 
no oil at all! And I sensed that God was telling me that this was 
me. An engine, thundering away. And no oil. Ready to seize 
up and break down. 
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But something happened over these next two days. As I spent 
time in prayer and reading Scripture, and as I focussed on Jesus 
and His ministry, I found that a fresh clarity of spiritual insight 
and sense of God’s love for my colleagues grew within me. I 
could see and sense something of His heart, as God gave me 
insight into people and situations. In ways that blessed and 
encouraged people around me. 


Developing an authentic ‘Christ complex’ requires that we 
voluntarily identify our lives with Jesus Christ. This begins 
with the death of self. From the early days of the church the 
symbolism of entering the waters of baptism, of voluntary self 
surrender and identification with Christ’s act of service and 
obedience to death, celebrated the commencement of the 
Christian life. That after stepping down into union with Christ 
Jesus in His death, we should be lifted up in union with Him 
in His Resurrection power. 


Here the wonder of God, reaching out to us from the Father, 
through the Son and by the Holy Spirit, is seen in its deepest 
movement. As God reaches down to touch our lives through 
His Word becoming flesh, this Jesus Christ becomes the means 
of God outpouring His Spirit onto the lives of people 
everywhere. And from this we can see that the Holy Spirit has 
a double action. Not only does He enter and fill our lives, but 
He draws our lives back towards God our Father through Jesus 
Christ. He lifts us up from death, drawing us into the 
resurrection experience of Jesus Christ. This is the root of our 
sensible experience of God. 


It is the Apostle Paul who grasps this so well in describing this 
action of the Holy Spirit, where, by the Holy Spirit, the Father 
exercises, 
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His incomparably great power for us who believe. That power 
is like the working of his mighty strength, which he exerted in 
Christ when he raised him from the dead and seated him at his 
right hand in the heavenly realms.4 


It is this action of the Holy Spirit, drawing us into Christ and 
into the sensible experience of Jesus Christ Himself that allows 
us to affirm the authenticity of developing a ‘Christ complex’. 
To speak in this way is appropriate. It is a descriptor of God’s 
design that we should enter into the faith of Jesus Christ. 


The Faith of Jesus Christ 


I still remember vividly sitting with Janice and Alan in the neo- 
natal unit. Their new baby was very ill. Alan had been called 
in because there was doubts if the child was going to survive 
much longer. And I was there to comfort the parents. So I sat 
with them, opposite and looking on, sensing their fear and the 
grief that was about to break out. As always in these situations, 
I felt so inadequate. It’s the sort of moment when you are faced 
with your utter impotency to do anything to help, humanly 
speaking. So I did the only thing I could. I prayed. 


But what to pray? Should I embrace the logically inevitable, 
and pray a prayer crafted to help the parents accept the death 
of their child? A sort of spiritualised, psychological placebo 
utterance? Or should I pray a prayer that looked for a real 
healing for the baby, risking my credibility and their trust in 
God when it was not answered? I didn’t know what to pray. 
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So I silently offered the situation to God, seeking wisdom. And 
in prayer with them and their baby, I expressed something of 
our shared pain and desire to see the baby recover. And as I 
did so, something happened. It has happened on many 
occasions, but still I find it hard to describe because I cannot 
readily articulate or explain it. As I sat and looked at the baby, 
I felt an inner increase in the presence of God’s glory and 
growing confidence, not only that God could, but that He 
would heal the child. So I spoke out a declaration. I declared 
over the baby the power of God’s healing that Jesus brings into 
the world and the power of God to infuse us and heal us 
through the reality of Christ’s bodily resurrection. 
Immediately there was an improvement in the baby. Shortly 
afterwards he was released from hospital, fully healed. 


I used to think that it was enough to believe about Jesus. That 
the faith that saves people is acquiescing to a proposition that 
involves sin, Jesus coming and the power of the Cross. No 
longer. Certainly, we need to declare howe Jesus atones for sin 
and the power of what transpired on the Cross of Calvary. But 
there has to be something else, too. Something that arises 
because of what Jesus did for us. Now I see that God wants us 
to embrace faith not as a proposition, but as purposeful 
participation. Not simply to have beliefs about Jesus. God 
wants us to have the faith of Jesus Christ. 
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Chapter 4 


The Faith of Jesus Christ and the 
Who, What and the How of the Kingdom 


What does it really mean to say that we have life in Christ 
Jesus? This expression recurs over and over again in the New 
Testament. It doesn’t just speak about Jesus Christ as the focus 
of our belief. It’s also about where we are located. Are we 
located in Christ Jesus? The issue is more than words. It’s 
about making sense. 


I remember listening to Malcolm. Malcolm was in his early 
20’s and travelling around Europe. He came from a large 
Charismatic church in South Africa, and spoke of having a 
personal relationship with God. He told me that the Lord had 
not yet shown him what to do with his life. Malcolm didn’t 
know where he was going, what he was going to do or how he 
was going to do it. He didn’t seem to be depressed. It just 
seemed that God was very silent to him about any meaningful 
direction to his life. And I meet an increasing number of people 
just like this. Christians, with a belief that they have direct 
communication with God. But God just doesn’t seem to give 
them any guidance. Does God not care? Does God really want 
young people, in the prime of their lives, drifting aimlessly? 


Maybe there is another problem that affects people, good 
people. Something more basic to the very nature of faith. 
Something wrong. A problem of location. We have looked at 
the Philippian Hymn? and the call to self-emptying and 
humility. Before Paul wrote that descriptor of the Christian 
life, Jesus said that, 
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If anyone would come after me, he must deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me. For whoever wants to save his life 
will lose it, but whoever loses his life for me will find it.® 


We have seen how we are called intto a participation in the 
divine nature, built on the glory and goodness of God, married 
to the intentionality of God’s Covenant Promises. The issue of 
location is tied up with the question of what sort of Christ we 
have faith in. Have we embraced what it really means to have 
a positive, “Christ complex’? 


Location, location, location ..... 


An Indian friend, raised in a Hindu culture, once asked me 
about the Biblical concept of redemption. I found myself 
telling him that the metaphor was especially meaningful in 
cultures and contexts where people knew and experienced 
slavery and human trafficking; but it was not the key concept 
for communicating Christianity in our prosperous, middle 
class setting. I also opined that other metaphors, such as 
sacrifice, were important but, again, not key. Instead, I found 
myself repeating something that early theologians like 
Irenaues and Athanasius had stressed: that the key to Christian 
living lies in is our having been brought by God into Christ 
and is about being located in Christ. 


What Malcolm, the young traveller, had not been taught or had 
failed to grasp is that our lives themselves are to be a 
reenactment of the life of Christ. The reason for this is that God 
has embraced all humanity in and through the humanity of the 
Word Incarnate, Jesus Christ. A Christian is someone who 
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responds to this and demonstrates a “Christ complex’: sharing 
in the Who, What and Why of Jesus Christ. 


The Who of God is humanly performative. We can join in. 
Compassion, graciousness, slowness to anger, mercy, 
faithfulness, love and forgiveness. Jesus Christ did it. And 
because God would draw us into purposeful participation in 
His life, we can also do it. We can, because of Jesus Christ, 
become participators in the divine nature. 


The What is also affirmed. The failure to grasp that there is an 
ethical heart to the Christian life is related to the dominance of 
abstracted ideas about Jesus Christ. To talk of Jesus as our 
atoning sacrifice — and nothing else — can result in our not 
being interested in what it is that Christ brings into the world. 
To talk of Jesus as an example or as an ideal, can lead us into 
looking to abstractions rather than to the sensible content of 
the Kingdom message. 


As the ethicist Glen Stassen persuasively argued and 
demonstrated in his work, Kingdom Ethics,’ the description of 
the Messiah that emerges from the prophecy of Isaiah and in 
the witness of the Gospel narratives reveals the nature of the 
Kingdom that Jesus Christ brings. This Kingdom of God bears 
into the world the presence, peace, healing, deliverance, joy, 
righteousness & justice and return to God. 


The How is there in the self understanding of Jesus Christ 
when, in the synagogue in Nazareth, he reads from the Prophet 
Isaiah and declares, 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He has anointed me 
to bind up the broken hearted, to preach good news to the 
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poor, he has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and 
recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who are 
oppressed and to proclaim that this is the time of God’s 
favour.® 


The trouble with doing it the Jesus way 


Now all of the above, in terms of the Who, What and How, in 
purposefully participating in God through Jesus Christ, may 
seem very sensible and very obvious. The problem is that it is 
all so completely unattractive to us. Courses and books on 
‘How to empty yourself? and ‘How to become humble’ are not 
at the top of the international conference agenda nor on 
bookshop best-seller lists! 


There is, for a sensible person, nothing attractive about a life 
that leads towards crucifixion. This is why the Paradigmatic 
Christ is so readily upstaged by the Venerated or Idealised 
Christ. Both of these models are inherently more attractive, 
because both place a distance between what Jesus endured and 
what we are to expect. But not so with the Paradigmatic Christ. 
The Paradigmatic Christ seems to model and enable something 
that leads to suffering. 


And here is the point. The New Testament depicts suffering, 
both by Christ and by us, to be a necessary and potentially 
creative experience. Something profoundly sensible. The 
Apostle Paul expresses His desire for this when he says, J want 
to know Christ and the power of his resurrection and the 
fellowship of sharing in his sufferings, becoming like him in 
his death and so, somehow, to attain to the resurrection from 
the dead. 
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What is the attraction in this? If we go back to the Philippian 
hymn, it seems that the attraction may lie in the outcome of 
exaltation to the highest place, which was the reward given by 
God to Jesus Christ for His act of self-emptying, self-humbling 
and obedience through to death, even a death of crucifixion. 
And this makes sense. If God wants us to see that Jesus 
Christ’s life is the truly meaningful life that we are to follow, 
then it is right that God vindicates Jesus Christ. God should 
make sure that death cannot and does not defeat the Word of 
God, who has become a human being. 


It then makes sense that the Christian life be understood as a 
voluntary journey, undertaken by men and women, bringing 
us into conformity to Jesus Christ. For this to happen in our 
lives there has to be a process of transformation that takes 
place. A name given to this process that leads into 
transformation is orthopathy. 


Orthopathy 


The term orthopathy, or ‘right suffering’, was introduced in the 
late 1980’s by a Methodist theologian, Theodore Runyon, as a 
counterbalance to two terms that were commonly used in 
theology. One, used in speaking about ‘right belief’ or ‘right 
worship’ in the Christian faith: orthodoxy. The other, used to 
describe ‘right practice’ or ‘right action’: orthopraxy. 


Runyon saw that orthopathy was a third, necessary dimension 
in understanding the nature of Christian faith. There has to be 
‘right experience’. Firstly, there has to be a meeting with the 
reality of God as He really is. This is what we described in 
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speaking of the way God draws us into the life of Jesus Christ, 
where through Jesus Christ we are drawn into participating in 
the divine nature. Through Jesus Christ, God impresses upon 
us an experience of God revealing Himself from the Father, 
through the Son and by the Holy Spirit. Secondly, God 
possesses intentionality. He meets us and draws us up into His 
intentionality. We have seen how this is expressed in the 
performative nature of God’s goodness. Thirdly, in expressing 
God’s intentionality among and through us, there is a 
transformation brought about through our experience of God. 
We saw something of this where we noted how God shapes a 
Christlikeness in us, bringing us deeper into participation in 
Christ and into an experience of transformation. And fourthly, 
there are the feelings that accompany these experiences. 


What is particularly important for us, in grasping this 
definition of orthopathy, is the insistence that ‘feelings’ are but 
a result of experiencing God; and moreover, that experience of 
God cannot be reduced simply to feelings. Experience of God 
has first to be grounded in the source of that experience, the 
intentionality of experience that flows from the source and 
then the transformation brought about through that experience. 
Feelings arise, if at all, as a by-product of this ‘impression - 
intention - transformation’ process that is the essence of 
orthopathy. 


Suffering can be terribly destructive and dark. But not all 
suffering ends in destruction and darkness. Christ entered the 
depths of destruction and plunged into the vortex of darkness 
to explode out of it, in the power of a resurrected and 
transformed humanity. Our identification with Christ’s 
humanity is the mark of God’s future breaking in upon our 
present. Our purposeful participation in the Who, What and 
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How of Jesus Christ brings us to share in this experience of 
orthopathy. 


There is an experience of suffering that is inescapable for the 
person who is serious about seeking to follow Jesus Christ. It 
is the suffering that arises through the transformation of our 
sinful, unChristlike self into the likeness of Christ. It is more 
than a journey where we experience the growing-pains of 
adolescence. It is a process of transformation, of ongoing 
metamorphosis. It is the experience of being taken up into 
purposeful participation in God, being joined to His 
intentionality and transformed to share in His ministry. This 
‘right experience’, or orthopathy, is the centre and fulcrum of 
the Christian journey. 


And surely this is what the primitive Christians grasped. It is 
orthopathy, not simply orthodoxy or orthopraxy, that is 
symbolised and enacted in our baptism. We are drawn into the 
death of Christ in order to be embraced and raised into the 
experience of life in His name. And it is experience of Him 
that we receive, in the anticipation of a journey punctuated by 
the paschal meal or Lord’s Supper, when our flesh feeds on 
His flesh and our blood is nourished and enriched by His 
blood. 


The sensible Holy Spirit 


Experience of God, as we participate in Him and He makes 
Himself known to us and through us, is at the centre of sensible 
faith. Feelings occur because God takes hold of us and we are 
changed. People who want little change look for little 
experience. But people who desire a fundamental reshaping of 
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who they are will cry out in longing for the Holy Spirit to 
come, leading them deeper into the experience of Christ. 


You can’t get changed without experiencing the process. God 
is not a feeling. But His presence, when it comes to touch us 
with holy love, draws us into His intentionality and 
transformational power in every part of our being. This will 
quite likely produce some ecstasy and more than a little agony! 
People who resist change in their lives will seek to avoid deep 
experience, seeking the superficial instead of the sensible. But 
for those who long and groan and desire for the Spirit to lead 
us into the reformation of our being in Christ: for such people, 
the sensible Holy Spirit is intended. 
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Chapter 5 


Experiencing His Journey 


Testimony 


The account that my colleague gave me was, sadly, a familiar 
one. Someone had invited a person from without the local 
church community to give their testimony at a united church 
event. Unfortunately, none of the local leaders had checked out 
the person coming to present their ‘testimony’. They regretted 
that mistake. What was presented was an account of how God 
seemed to have a prioritised care for this one person. Special 
revelations. Healings. Provision. And then, guidance? When 
the ‘testifier’ had given account of how, in a city of over 300 
churches, God had ‘led’ him to a church far away in another 
part of the country, because it was the nearest, suitable one ..... 
Well then, I have to say, my friend had enough! I’ve heard 
many testimonies from people. The ones I like the most are in 
the Bible. 


The Bible is full of testimonies. Testimonies of journeys. 
Journeys across land. Journeys lastings days, months, years 
and lifetimes. And there are three stages or phases to all these 
journey. First, a time or place of revelation and blessing in 
God’s holy love. Secondly, a time or place of call or challenge 
to intentionality. Thirdly, a period of transformational 
suffering. 


It seems so clear, looking at the life of Jesus Christ. Jesus is 

born amid a flood of revelation to Joseph, Mary, shepherds and 

wise men. Simeon and Anna recognise in Him what God has 

promised. And Jesus, at His baptism, receives a powerful 
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infilling of the Holy Spirit and even hears an audible voice of 
God speaking to him. Jesus, at the beginning of his ministry, 
knows real revelation and blessing. 


But he is also aware of a calling on his life. A calling that, from 
the very outset, he is tempted to renounce.!° And a calling that 
comes not through another special revelation, but from 
embracing the Messiah’s role as described in Scripture.'' A 
calling on Jesus’ life that faced him with huge challenge. 


But there is a further stage. The stage of implementing and 
living out the consequences of the first two testimonies. A 
stage which brings transformation through suffering. Let’s 
look at each of these. 


1. The testimony of revelation and blessing 


Meeting God as He is in love, provision, healing and 
deliverance. This is the first stage of Christian testimony. The 
early part of Jesus’ ministry is characterised by a huge element 
of deliverance and healing ministry. And the first miracle 
recorded in John’s Gospel is the turning of water into wine! 


It may be, but is not necessarily, an ecstatic experience. It can 
come through meeting people who reflect God’s nature, or in 
the beauty of Creation around us. It can be rooted at the wonder 
of life and the God who has given this to us. 


My own testimony begins this way. I realised that, because He 
is alive, Jesus Christ can impact my life now. I knew the 
infilling of the Holy Spirit. I was filled with the presence of 
God and empowerment from God for witnessing to others 
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about what I had discovered. My life really did change 
immediately. 


One of the lasting effects of Charismatic renewal upon 
Christianity throughout the world is that it has brought many 
people into a fresh awareness of God’s willingness and 
readiness to bless in a sensible, experienced way. It is good to 
have a testimony regarding God’s deliverance and abundance 
poured into our lives. It recognises the rescuing power of God 
and the Kingdom of God that breaks into our lives, in the name 
of Jesus Christ. But that is not the end of the story. 


Zs The testimony of call and challenge 


Jesus calls people to follow him. To enter a journey of 
discipline. He calls us and challenges us, once He has begun 
to touch our lives. Hearing and responding to the call to follow 
Jesus is both liberating and challenging. But it is far from easy. 
God shines a light into the deep, dark areas of our lives, 
exposing what we might not want to face. This can be a 
traumatic process. It can face us with decisions we don’t want 
to make. It calls us out of our comfort zones and confronts us 
with areas of embedded sin in our lives. 


There have been times when I have heard the challenge to 
follow Jesus and done so. Often it has been a costly decision. 
Blessing sometimes take time to catch up, when call and 
challenge lead. Where there have been times when I have 
ignored or stifled that sense of call, or challenge, through fear 
of change or the unknown, I have sensed opportunity missed. 
When honesty returns and I face my failure, when I express 
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my sorrow to God, He has again met me with a fresh revelation 
of His abundant love and mercy. 


I can’t help notice how Christian testimonies have changed 
over the years, since my conversion in 1975. Then, a testimony 
to ‘being saved’ would stress the realisation of personal sin and 
the need to be rescued from the consequence of a depraved and 
destitute life. Now, this has been less common. More often, a 
testimony favours an emphasis on blessing. And I think of the 
story of Malcolm, the young South African Christian who was 
travelling throughout Europe. I think of how so many don’t 
seem to have any clarity over call and challenge. 


Jesus repeatedly taught and alluded to the importance of call 
and challenge in defining our lives. Jesus stressed His own 
sense of calling, at the outset of His ministry, in the Nazareth 
Manifesto; and after the watershed confession of Peter at 
Caesarea Philippi, in His emphasis that there was a path of 
suffering leading to death that he had to walk.'? 


The challenge to follow in the footsteps of Jesus Christ, and 
our response to it, is the second testimony that needs to be 
present in our lives. 


3. The testimony of transformational suffering 


There is a process of transformation that takes place in our 
lives as Christians. The presence of the Kingdom of God acting 
upon us, as we participate with the embrace that is from the 
Father, through the Son and by the Holy Spirit, brings us into 
conflict with spiritual powers that oppress and dominate in this 
present Age. Powers of injustice and poverty, oppression and 
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captivity, blindness and hopelessness. This conflict comes 
when we have heard the call and begun to respond to the 
challenge, plotting courses for our journey that lead us into the 
sensible path of Jesus Christ. 


Testimonies of transformation arise from the struggles and 
suffering that come to us because we seek to share the path of 
Jesus Christ. This is the third testimony. It is a testimony that 
acknowledges maturity and Christ likeness requires 
perseverance that will break through into a genuine expression 
of care for others, even costly care.'? This moving forward into 
maturity will inevitably bring pain to us, as it brought pain to 
Christ.'* It is the testimony of sharing in the sufferings of 
Christ. Not meaningless sufferings, but sufferings that come 
because of conflict with dark, destructive powers. 


There is inevitability in suffering, for those who purposefully 
participate in the path of Christ. Yet it is not a path on which 
there is only darkness, for through walking this path we 
experience the power of His resurrection at work in us.!° It is 
through our groaning and longing with and within a 
traumatised and unfulfilled Creation, not through a superficial 
triumphalism, that we bring testimony to the power of healing 
and hope that has broken in through Jesus Christ.'® 
Recognising this can be transformational in our understanding 
as well as in our experience. A young tradesman approached 
me at the end of a worship service, to comment that on 
realising that the Christian life was bound to be difficult, he 
felt better. Why? Because this exposition and application of 
Christ’s journey into our life matched his daily reality. 
Pursuing Christian integrity is always going to be really hard 


going. 
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Failure to engage with this truth leaves us in danger of turning 
sensible faith into nonsensical fantasy. One of the tragedies I 
witnessed in this regard was a young woman, an immigrant to 
our country. I remember her exhorting me to preach and 
declare more of the blessings, healings and prosperity that God 
wants to bring into our lives. And I remember visiting her in a 
Detention Centre only a week later, apprehended for illegal 
working and using a false name, tearful and empty of faith and 
dreams. A Christian life that does not recognise and embrace 
the reality of suffering we are immersed in is like trying to live 
out your life from inside a video game. Such a life cannot 
endure in a sensible world. 


But notice, it is not that the value lies in suffering itself. Self 
flagellation is not being commended here! It is the 
transformation that suffering can bring to us that is important. 
For one thing, it can change our attitude to failure. Sufferings 
can come close to crushing us. At these times Christians, like 
all people, will seek means of escape. But it is often not to 
receive and know the help of the Holy Spirit. Especially if we 
believe that our entry into suffering means that God has 
disapproved of us and has backed off from involvement in our 
lives. 


I have met many Christians from many countries, all of them 
people who fail at times. With pride and prejudice. With 
money. With drink. With sex. We can all so easily be 
consumed with a sense of failure. And it is especially 
important that, at such times, we turn afresh to God to receive 
strengthening and enabling by the Holy Spirit, poured out from 
Father and through His Son, in order to be strengthened for the 
path and journey for which we have been called and face the 
challenge of walking along. 
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Suffering does more than mature us, though. It also enables us 
to testify through our lives of the triumph of the Kingdom of 
God, broken into the present Age. It is important that people 
around us realised that Christians are not people who are living 
out a fantasy, seeking to escape from reality. On the contrary, 
our witness comes through our commitment to involvement in 
the reality of a world filled with injustice and torn apart 
through a lack of peace. 


Suffering gives us a context out of which we can legitimately 
speak of a Kingdom, the complete rule and presence of the 
God who revealed His goodness to Moses, showing Himself 
to be compassionate, gracious, slow to anger, merciful and 
faithful, forgiving. It is the presence of this God that will fill 
all things everywhere, when Jesus Christ returns. It is through 
the power of resurrection breaking into the midst of our 
present, human condition that our testimony and witness to the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ is given meaning now. We 
live in a season of suffering; but into it breaks rays of light, 
signs of a future where the Covenant Promises fulfilled in 
Christ are fully realised in our experience. When we will share 
in having eternally vibrant bodies, full of life and utterly 
transformed to be like Him. 


I rejoice when the Spirit enables foretastes of health, 
deliverance and material prosperity in this present Age, as the 
power of God’s Kingdom breaks through into our lives. I am 
also glad that I cannot yet declare a fullness of blessing in 
terms of health, deliverance and material prosperity that can be 
entered into in this present life. Because it means there is 
something to hope for; something more still to enter into, when 
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I and all who belong to the sensible world around me will be 
fully awakened and healed. 


The Kingdom of God shines, in glimpses of glory, through 
these mortal lives of ours. 

It is the combination of these three testimonies, of revelation 
and blessing, call or challenge and then transformational 
suffering, that speaks to others of the sensible God. 
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Chapter 6 


Melting moments 


I’ve heard it so often, and feel I know when it is going to 
happen. It’s usually when I visit or am talking to people, after 
they’ve been coming to Sunday services for a few weeks. ‘This 
is such a loving, caring church’. Ughh! It makes me feel so 
uncomfortable. Why? 


It’s not that it’s untrue. The churches that I have been part of 
are genuinely, welcoming communities. It is simply not 
possible to come on a Sunday and to leave after the worship 
service, without being greeted by a number of people and 
possibly invited to a group that meets in a house or for coffee 
and a chat with someone. It’s not the truthfulness of the 
description that bothers me. It’s the superficiality that troubles 
me. 


I have found over the course of life that most people attempt, 
at first encounter, to be pleasing and pleasant. Of course there 
are exceptions! But exceptions they remain. Yet once first 
encounters are over, and people settle down to get to know 
each other, the felt-need to please others and also the level of 
self-gratification in being accepted by others diminishes. And 
so it is not uncommon for people, who seemed so positive and 
affirming of church as a welcoming place, spin out and reject 
it once they discover the prickly and uncomfortable parts. I 
find some comfort in Jean Vanier’s description of his 
experience of community, facing the real challenge of the truth 
about one another and ourselves: 
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*...community is a terrible place. It is the place where our 
limitations and our egoism are revealed to us. When we begin 
to live life full-time with others, we discover our poverty and 
our weaknesses, our inability to get on with people, our mental 
and emotional blocks, our affective or sexual disturbances, our 
seemingly insatiable desires, our frustrations and jealousies, 


our hatred and our wish to destroy’.'? 


It can really be like this, at times. When people are at first so 
enthusiastic, yet when confronted with the reality of others 
claim hurt or shock, exposed to rejection; and thereby 
themselves becoming part of the judging and demonising 
vortex of criticism and despair. 


The legacies of both the Venerated Christ and the Idealised 
Christ are a central part of the problem. They provide a 
wonderful inspiration to be worshipped, yet so distant from us; 
and a romanticised ideal, sensibly useless. Neither the 
Venerated Christ nor the Idealised Christ draw us to recognise 
and embrace our humanity as it is, in all its frustrated potential 
and dysfunctionality. Neither does either view of Christ lead 
us towards an ecclesiology that rejoices in the Living Stones,'* 
constituting this God-indwelt, sensible organism on Earth, the 
church of Jesus Christ. 


When we embrace Jesus Christ as the chrism through which 
we look at and come to understand ourselves as church, this 
holds quite a different potential for us. As Jesus emptied and 
humbled himself, so must we. As Jesus was obedient to the 


'3 Jean Vanier, Community and Growth, London, D L T, 1981, p.5. This quote was 
introduced to me by Lina Andronoviene in her Master’s thesis, Involuntarily free or 
voluntarily bound : singleness in the Baptistic churches of post-communist Europe, 
Prague, IBTS, 2003 
'4 71 Peter 2.5 
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Kingdom imperatives, so must we be. As Jesus had to embrace 
a path of suffering that demanded self-denial, through 
wrestling with temptation as well as pursuing the cause of the 
Kingdom of God in the face of murderous opposition, so must 
we. 


Christ’s humanity was, from the moment of His _ birth, 
paradigmatic. His whole life not only atones, but patterns 
something for us. It is a vicarious life that draws our plural 
humanity into the singularity of His holy, intentional and 
transformative journey. 


The Cauldron of Change 


Church has always been, for me, like a furnace. It is a place 
where people are drawn into relationship, whether they desire 
it or not, in order to be refined and transformed. When I have 
served as a pastor of a congregation, we always have had a 
time of exchanging greetings and ‘the peace of Christ’ during 
our Sunday services. I know that some members struggle with 
it! But it is very important. To grow into Christlikeness is to 
grow into a more aware and accepting relationship with other 
people. 


We live now in a contemporary culture that is so desperately 
atomised, where often people have few friends and fewer 
meaningful relationships. People will often tell me that they 
feel, deep inside, desperately lonely. It is never easy to enter 
into relationship that is deeper than superficial friendliness. 
Real relationship is costly. It will always draw us into an 
experience of suffering. 
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Why must this be so? Because it is the way of this sensible 
God, who involves us in His embrace from Father, through 
Son and by the Holy Spirit. Purposeful participation in the 
divine nature is God’s purpose for us. He touches and draws 
us to Himself through His Holy Love, into the transformative 
process. We will not all experience this as dramatically. But 
there is a measure of sharing in the vicarious suffering of 
Christ for us all, if we respond to the call to follow as disciples. 


This is highlighted by the intentionality that distinguishes 
Jesus-like, agape love. Superficial friendliness cannot enable a 
deepening, sustained relationship. To pass beyond the 
temptation of idealising or demonising others, there must be 
intentionality of care and investment into others’ lives that will 
inevitably prove costly for those who would enter in. This is 
orthopathy: an imitation of holy love that may result in 
feelings, but is not defined by them. A costly, volitional love, 
itself born out of sensible experience of God’s holy love, 
expressed with intentionality and resulting in transformation. 


This is why we need church. Not church as a formal 
organisation, a cerebral interest group, workplace huddle, 
preaching performance or Christianised rock show. But church 
as a messy community of dysfunctional people who willingly 
enter a cauldron of change. Who are intent on learning to love 
one another in an open ended, dynamic and progressive 
journey together. 


A Sensible Community 


Nothing should be allowed to distract us from the task of 
seeking to live out church as this expression of sensible 
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community. This is as important as insisting that we 
acknowledge the full and complete involvement of God’s 
involvement in ordinary humanity. This applies to anything 
that can become an idol instead of an icon through which we 
meet with the reality of the Triune God. God who engages us 
in His sensible manifestation from Father, through Son and by 
the Holy Spirit. 


Because of the pre-eminence of the Venerated Christ and the 
Idealised Christ within the Western tradition of theological 
development, this has not been easy. Where these models have 
perpetuated a dualistic approach, polarising and magnifying 
the perceived gap between a Sovereign God and humanity, 
then of course people with look for other mediators, other than 
the flesh and blood of the body of Jesus Christ. Sacraments and 
the Holy Scriptures have rightly been emphasised as 
important; but in some theological systems that have exalted 
their mediatorial function and efficacy, this has sadly led to an 
accompanying reduction in emphasising the mediatorial 
significance of the sensible, relational community of church as 
the body of Christ."” 


Developing Sensible Community 


Of course, this does not mean that community is or can be 
entered into as a completed, perfected state. Our journey is 
always deeper into Christ. Deeper into participation with the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. I have frequently heard the 
complaint, in congregations and among others who aspire to 
be a relational community in Jesus’ name, that we are ‘not 
really yet true community’. But this seems, to me, to be 
missing the point. If we are on the journey of Christ, we will 
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reach the consummation of community and the end of the 
journey when we fully enter into His presence, then finding 
ourselves integrated into the full realisation of community that 
is to come. 


In this, our quest to recover sense and remove ourselves from 
an abstracted theology requires that we reject any 
foundationalism or metanarrative that gives us a sense of 
certitude, other than that founded upon an orthopathy anchored 
in the sensible Lordship of Jesus Christ. 


I can never forget a lesson learnt from the first exorcism that I 
ever witnessed. I was a very young Christian at the time. The 
client was a middle aged woman who had a severe personality 
disorder. And more. It took place at the Christian Fellowship 
of Healing, in Edinburgh. The doctors could do nothing to help 
this woman, and she had been brought to the Fellowship by 
Christian friends. 


Ian Cowie, then the chaplain of the Fellowship, was in charge 
and dealt with matters in a very gentle, caring and considerate 
manner. There were five of us present in the room, including 
one missionary who was back from the mission field, having 
had something of a crisis of faith. There were no theatrics or 
hysteria, at least not from us. Then we prayed and it broke 
loose. The woman hurled to the floor, screaming in an 
unrecognisable language and started tearing her hair out. I was 
scared! The missionary was scared too. He reached out, to take 
hold of his Bible, clutching it to his chest in a protective 
gesture. 


At the time, I wondered about his response. I had cried out to 
God from deep within and experienced an intensified sense of 
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His presence. I declared Christ’s authority over the demons 
and commanded them to depart. I felt that I was purposefully 
participating in an action of divine ministry, as God brought 
transformation into this woman’s life. But in that room, the 
woman physically attacked one person. One person who 
seemed unprotected and vulnerable. The man holding the 
Bible. 


Over 40 years have passed since that incident. I have met many 
people in the intervening years who claim to believe in the 
Bible as ‘God’s Word’, but who demonstrate no clear, 
intentional faith in Jesus Christ. More than that, I have found 
that for many Christians, a positive stress on the authority of 
the Bible is often balanced by a failure to acknowledge the 
importance of involvement in church as a dynamic, developing 
community of costly love. For myself, I treasure the Bible. I 
acknowledge and embrace its authoritative content. But I 
cannot forget the powerful way that I first met with Jesus 
Christ, when the power of God’s Spirit broke through to 
confront me with His reality in my senses as well as in my 
mind. 


I wonder if people can treat as idols artefacts that are meant to 
be icons.!* I love reading the Bible. I remember how it came 
alive to me as a testimony to the God whose reality I 
experienced. When I was first converted, I read it greedily. I 
saw it speaking words about Him and from Him, across space 
and time, lifting words first addressed to men and women years 
ago. Speaking to me now. But I worry when the Bible becomes 
more important than the practice of orthopathy, or where 
orthodoxy is rooted in words rather than in the humanity 
shared by Christ with us. 
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Diary of the Confession Community 


Looking upon the Bible as ‘The diary of the Confessing 
Community’, leads me to read the Bible in a way whereby I 
seek to meet with the same Jesus Christ met with by the early 
Christians. In approaching the Bible this way has increased my 
appreciation of and engagement with the texts of Scripture. 
When I first learned to read the Bible, the great debates were 
about ‘authority’ and ‘right doctrines’. For some people, these 
are still issues; although I wonder if they are, like Don Quixote, 
tilting at windmills. 


When I read the Bible now, I look to a Holy Book that is diary 
of our common experience of the Triune God: various types of 
writings, designed to draw us into orthopathy. That is, the 
Bible calls us to a deeper involvement in Holy love, purposeful 
participation in God’s intentionality and the experience of 
receiving and communicating His transformational power. But 
the call is not simply to me as an individual. The call is for me 
to discover and enter community, sharing with people with 
whom I read the Bible. That together, we may seek and find 
this God as we journey on a shared journey into fullness of life 
and maturity of being. Towards the completeness that will one 
day be ours, because we share in the sensible life, purpose and 
power of Jesus Christ. 
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Chapter 7 


The Threefold Passion 


Distinguishing between the use of the Bible in a 
foundationalist manner, searching through it for principles and 
doctrines, and using the Bible as a dialogue partner for 
engaging in the life we live, is a vitally important one. 
Describing the Bible as the Diary of the Confessing 
Community does not mean reducing it to only a collection of 
fanciful stories or ethical imperatives. Rather, it is through our 
engagement with the Bible that we can seek to align the ‘this’ 
of our present Christian life to the ‘that’ of the practices and 
embedded convictions in the witnessing community of the 
New Testament." It is from the context of the convictions and 
practices of these people, whose confession of Christ as Lord 
we share, that our Bible was born and formed as the measure 
of authentic, Christian faith. The Bible, as the Diary of the 
Confessing Community, brings to us a call from God for us to 
enter into a new way of living which is participation in the life 
of God. It is the means of God calling to us to pursue a 
particular way in our lives, safeguarded through a community 
watch-care of one another and leading to a witness which 
evidences to others the presence of the Kingdom of God 
among us.”” 


What are we looking for when we read the Bible? It is a 
journey into deeper participation with this Triune God, who 
touches us with His Spirit, drawing us into knowing Father. 
The Father reaching out, that we who participate in the beauty 
of His Creation come to recognise the wonder of His creative 
and sustaining hand. This act of creative energy is the hand of 
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the Holy Spirit who is the Creator Spirit, giving and sustaining 
the gift of life that issues from our Heavenly Father. And in 
this regard, the Christian shares a testimony to the existence of 
the Creator God with confessional groups of other faiths. God 
is Spirit. And He reaches out calling us to Himself. But there 
is more. There is also the Word Incarnate, who is the Son of 
God Jesus Christ. 


Irenaeus, a great theologian of the early church, is of special 
interest here. Irenaeus grasped that in the recreative wonder of 
the Paradigmatic Christ, He Himself expresses a creative 
tension in our understanding of the Spirit and the Word. We 
see in Jesus Christ’s humanity cooperation between the 
conceiving and energising power of the Holy Spirit and the 
formative and patterning Word of God. Irenaeus pointed out 
that God our Father in Heaven has not only one hand, but two; 
reaching out to us not only by the Holy Spirit, but also through 
His Word. As the Spirit comes to the Son!*, He also comes to 
the church. This is so that the church might be fruitful in her 
relationship with the Father through the Son, whose image and 
superscription the church bears by the Spirit!®. In Irenaeus’ 
understanding, while the Spirit's coming has reference to the 
Word, it is complementary to and not to be confused with the 
mission of the Word'’. The Word and the Spirit are the two 


1 Against Heresies 3.17.1 in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 1, A. 
Roberts & J. Donaldson (Editors), Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 1884, p. 
444, 
2 Against Heresies 3.17.3, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 1, p. 445. 
3 J.A. Robinson concludes that "the teaching of St. Irenaeus as to the 
relation of the Holy Spirit to the Incarnation is vague, perhaps even 
transitional... . He seems to prefer to think of a cooperation of the Word 
of God and the Wisdom of God - the two hands of God to whom the 
creation of the first formed man was due ..." St. Irenaeus: the Apostolic 
Preaching, The MacMillan Co., New York, 1920, pp. 66-67. 
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‘hands of God''®, separately assigned’? functions in the work 
of salvation and sanctification”®. 


Irenaeus grasped that there is something distinctive in the way 
that the Spirit of God deals with us, when we come to our 
Heavenly Father in the knowledge of Jesus. He is the same 
Holy Spirit as is at work in the whole of Creation. But we are 
heading on a course that takes us into recreation through 
purposeful participation in the life and faith of Jesus Christ. 
Through the Son of God we come into a new relationship with 
and experience of God. 


It is this new dimension of experience that we witness 
Athanasius go on to speak of over 150 years later, describing 
God as He meets us from the Father, through the Son and by 
the Holy Spirit. It is through this bonding by the Holy Spirit to 
the Son of God, in the Incarnation of the Word and the power 
of his atoning death and resurrection, that we enter into the full 
embrace of God. Father draws us to Himself through the 
embrace of both the Spirit and the Word, met together in the 
profoundly human, sensory and sensible paradigm of Jesus 
Christ. It is in a body of flesh and blood that we share with 
Jesus of Nazareth and with one another. This is the journey 
into holy love, intentionality and transformative experience 
that God invites all humanity to enter and participate in. 


It is not possible to overemphasise this centrality of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth. Not simply his birth or his death on a cross; 
not simply his resurrection and ascension; not simply his 





4 Against Heresies 5.1.3, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 1, p. 527. 
5 Against Heresies 4.pref..4 The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 1, p. 463. 
6 Against Heresies 4.38.3, The Ante-Nicene Fathers, Vol. 1, pp. 521- 
De: 
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glorification and return to reign. It is Jesus Christ Himself 
drawing us by the Holy Spirit into all of this together. Our 
inclusion and readiness to participate in the life and faith of 
Jesus Christ brings us into a new experience of the Holy Spirit 
that is defined not by phenomena, but by the nature of the God 
who arrests us and draws us into participating in His holy love, 
His intentionality and His transformative power. 


The Constraint of the Sensible 


In asking how we might discern what are legitimate 
experiences born of the Holy Spirit, we need to grasp how the 
Spirit is constrained in His dealing with us in our humanity. 
The Holy Spirit is constrained and defined in His action upon 
us through what takes place in the humanity of the Son of God. 
This is what authenticates the experience of the Spirit among 
us, born out of the Father heart of God. Peter expresses this in 
the first sermon of the church, on the day of Pentecost. 
Speaking of Jesus Christ as now ascended to Heaven, he 
declares that, Exalted to the right hand of God, he has received 
from the Father the promised Holy Spirit and has poured out 
what you now see and hear! Peter had seen that our 
relationship to the Holy Spirit has to be defined and resourced 
through the humanity that we share in common with Jesus of 
Nazareth. 


In what ways can we describe this? Developing and adapting 
Runyon’s indicators of orthopathy, we now go on to speak of 
three passions and the feelings that might follow when we are 
engaged by this Triune God, who reaches out to us through His 
Spirit. These arise out of the three testimonies identified in 


21 Acts 2.33 
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Chapter 5: testimonies of revelation and blessing, call and 
challenge, and transformational suffering. 


Rooted in our sensible experience, these passions can and will 
at times lead to our expressing feelings and affections. 
Passions, feelings and affections arise as the Spirit of God 
deals with us in this rooted, sensible manner which anchors us 
more deeply into the humanity and ministry of Jesus Christ. 
Let us look at each of these three passions in turn. 


The passion for Holy Love 


Some, such as P.T. Forsyth, have affirmed the self-validating 
nature of experience. Forsyth points the way to this experience 
being shaped by the Son of God. Forsyth rooted this in God’s 
identity as the God of Holy love, embracing us in eternal 
Word's self-emptying and entering of our humanity. From this, 
he established an understanding of Christ that pointed to the 
Spirit's work in strengthening us to live the Christian life. 
Likewise there are others sympathetic to experience, 
questioning not the legitimacy of experience, but the reliability 
of a particular experience serving as an indicator of God’s 
authentic intervention. McClendon, for instance, is unhappy to 
deal with experience in isolation, preferring to balance volatile 
experience with Bible and Community, on order to constitute 
an authoritative triad.*! 


My point, however, is that if our experience 1s properly rooted 
in the sensible humanity of Jesus Christ, that experience is 
itself constitutively a triad of three passions. The first of these 
three passions is the testimony of revelation and blessing that 
comes through Holy Love. The self-revelation of God brings 
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an awareness of God’s holiness and an appreciation of the 
Gospel as the introduction of the holy love of God to a person’s 
heart. This motivates us in going on towards a deeper and 
richer realisation of God’s love, through walking Christ’s way. 


There is one another aspect to this passion for Holy Love. 
According to John 16.8, the Holy Spirit comes to manifest 
holiness in Jesus Christ’s name, thereby convicting people of 
their sinfulness. The Spirit’s holy presence convicts the sinner. 
Then we have to make room for the Holy Spirit in our life. 


In this first passion, the Holy Spirit draws us into a realisation 
of God’s Holy Love. A Holy Love that shapes and defines not 
only our understanding of God, but an understanding of what 
it means for us to respond to Him in worship and adoration. 
This in turn leads us to the second passion, drawing us into 
knowing the mind of Christ and the intentionality that 
characterises his life and ministry. 


The passion for Purposeful Participation 


The passion for Purposeful Participation arises out of the union 
with God that we have been drawn into through Jesus Christ. 
Christ came into the world, full of holy love and intentionality, 
to advance and develop the presence of the Kingdom of God. 
This is not a Leninist-Marxist Kingdom, a Kingdom without a 
King. Yet the whole path of Constantinian, theological 
development from the 4 Century onwards meant that 
theology became abstracted. The intentionality of the King 
was lost sight of. Mainline Christianity, politicised and 
philosophically contaminated, perpetuated a dualism, 
contested by dissidents” groups but not seriously challenged, 
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that carried the church away from a focus on the paradigm of 
Jesus Christ towards a Venerated Christ and an Idealised 
Christ. The horrendous outworking of this, illustrated in 
theological trends in the Scottish context, that have played 
their part in the impoverishment and decline of a radical 
Christian witness in that land. 


The God who comes to us in Holy Love is a God of 
intentionality. Intentionality to express the ‘Who’, What’ and 
‘How’ of Himself and His Kingdom among us. We have seen 
that it is through the rediscovery of the paradigm of Jesus 
Christ’s life that we can grasp this intentionality, rooted in the 
flesh and blood of our humanity and Christ’s. He draws us by 
the power of the Holy Spirit into His purposeful sharing in our 
humanity, towards our intentional sharing in His humanity. As 
the Scottish theologian McLeod Campbell, in rejecting in a 
climate of Scottish Calvinism that could barely accept the true 
humanity of Christ, bravely affirmed, ‘The Incarnation is the 
foundation of the Kingdom of God’. 


As proponents of a sensible theology that has sought after the 
paradigm of Jesus Christ have found, to declare such a 
message and to enter into a life that seeks to give testimony to 
the call and challenge it brings, is always costly. It is a journey 
of discipline that is not easy. We can only walk this way by the 
enabling and guiding of the Holy Spirit. For it brings us to the 
third passion, through the witness of transformational 
suffering. 
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The passion for Transformative Presence 


The God of Holy Love leads us into an experience of 
transformative love. Our pursuit of the Paradigmatic Christ has 
not led us, this far, into ecstasy. This way of transformative 
love takes us on a path that is through a cauldron of change, 
carrying us through times of inevitable suffering. In this, we 
spoke of a testimony of transformational suffering. 


This passion for Transformative Presence is distinctive of the 
Holy Spirit as we meet Him, poured out by the Ascended 
Christ. It is by the Spirit that we are sustained along the road. 
But this is a sustaining presence that steers us through the tidal 
conflicts of the way of Christ, as the Law of the Spirit 
constrains us in the face of the law of our unrestrained and 
unsatisfied desires. It is a way that leads to deep groanings 
within, and the Gethsemane cry of conflict within, ‘Abba!’.’ 


The affections of our Passions 


To feed our threefold passion for God, we need to fill our 
senses with the reality of God. Sight of the Word that became 
one with us, testified to in the Bible. Taste, feasting on His 
flesh and blood in the Eucharist. Touch, expressed through the 
intimacy of fellowship and the passing of peace and healing 
between one another. 


And this inevitably will lead to feelings. Feelings of which we 
should not be afraid or frightened. It is these feelings, the result 
of a rediscovered, sensible theology, that we come to look at 
in our final chapter. 


22 Romans 8.1-15 
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Chapter 8 


Dealing with feelings 


Can faith ever be a matter of subscribing to beliefs? Perhaps, 
if we understand faith as a cerebral exercise seeking after 
abstracts, detached from our senses. But our exploration has 
led us in a different direction. Our quest to re-establish a basis 
for sensible theology has led us to assert the legitimacy of 
experience. And we have seen that this does not mean that we 
start with feelings. Our development of Runyon’s 
understanding of orthopathy has made it clear where we need 
to begin: with Jesus Christ, His humanity and the way that the 
Triune God arrests us through him. 


Passions are what drive us. And passions are at the heart of 
who we are, what we do and how we go about doing it. We 
have observed that the passions that drive the faith of Jesus are 
Holy Love, Purposeful Participation and Transformative 
Presence. These are not whimsical or fanciful feelings. They 
are capable of becoming deeply definitive of us as human 
beings, as we pursue the sense of theology. 


But if experience is more than feelings, and if the passions that 
drive us are at the heart of faith, where does that leave facts? 
And what does that leave us to say about feelings? When I first 
became a Christian, I wanted so much to understand and 
believe what was right about God. It was still the mid-1970’s 
and the age of modernity and the propositional certitude it 
brings was not yet passed. It was still normal to talk about 
principles and foundations for faith. People believed in and 
held to propositions. Faith could be right or wrong. And right 
faith involved having a correct set of beliefs to hold on to. I 
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remember a conference of pastors I regularly attended, where 
our senior leader repeatedly emphasised that faith was like the 
first coach in a train. Faith was pulled along by the train engine 
of fact, with the baggage-car of feelings tagged on behind. 
That was the order to hold to. Fact, faith, feelings. That was 
the order they came in. That was the order through which we 
must relate to God, so it was said. 


We’ve affirmed that faith is driven by passion. Where does that 
leave propositions and feelings? 


Passions and Propositions 


Belief in propositions can certainly excite passion. When I first 
started attending church as a new Christian, I went with friends 
to an strongly conservative church. I am grateful for what I 
learnt there. The pastor was a passionate believer in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, a seventeenth century 
Statement of Faith written by the English Puritans. It was still 
held to as the ‘subordinate standard of faith’ by the Church of 
Scotland, to which we both then belonged. I read and absorbed 
this document thoroughly. Nine months afterwards, when I 
went to a denominational selection school for candidates for 
‘ministry’, I was in for a shock. I discovered that some of the 
pastors interviewing me didn’t believe in the teaching of the 
Confession. | remember ’phoning my pastor in tears, to tell 
him this. The trouble is that now, after over 40 years of study 
and ministry, I don’t believe it either! We can be passionate 
about propositions. As were the teachers of the Law who 
opposed Jesus Christ. We can be passionate without having the 
passions of Jesus Christ. 
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Flimsy Feelings 


There were other passions present in these early days of faith. 
The late 1970’s saw the rapidly growing influence of the 
Charismatic Movement expand throughout the United 
Kingdom into the dizzy days of the 1980’s, when we witnessed 
the birth and expansion of many new churches which appeared 
to experience God’s passion, rejecting intellectualism and 
academic theology. The descent from heaven of the power of 
the Holy Spirit, upon both meetings of people and upon 
individuals, was emphasised and sought after. People talked 
about and pursued a baptism and consequent infillings of the 
Holy Spirit that would bring them a fresh sense of intimacy 
with God. Many experienced a heightened expectancy and 
desire to enter into a deeper experience of the Holy Spirit’s 
presence and embrace of their lives. Moreover, increased 
manifestations of physical and emotional healing took place. 
Charismatic churches emphasised this embrace of God, 
imparted deep into our lives. The train of evangelical 
modernity was no longer on the tracks for many! Feeling had 
becomes far more important than simply a baggage-car. 
Feelings were now the engine, the buffet and dining-car. Faith 
was the stepping-up plate by which we entered into the reality 
of journeying with God. 


This whole movement towards experientialism was not just 
about the Holy Spirit’s work. In central and Eastern Europe, 
the propositional certainty of Marxist-Leninism crashed with 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. And in the West, growing 
scepticism and then cynicism over the power of reason to 
change our world for the better had come to expression in post- 
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foundationalism. Facts were no longer as fashionable; and this 
new emphasis on feeling was most welcome. 


The emphasis on experiencing God’s embrace, with 
accompanying surrender to His presence and power entering 
our lives, brought another less attractive dimension. Teaching 
on feeling the anointing of God was often associated with a 
stress on God’s sovereignty. A belief that an experience of the 
Holy Spirit’s ‘anointing’ could and should be entered into 
meant that a distinction arose between some who had these 
experiential feelings and some that did not. And there also 
seemed to be some who had more of these feelings than others. 
A hierarchy of intimacy could be established. Some claimed, 
on the basis of feelings, to be closer to God. And such claims 
were increasingly accompanied by authoritative teaching and 
what were claimed to be words of knowledge, the ability to 
heal, the ability to reach out to others, the ability to prophecy. 
Yet how to verify what was of God? Especially as 
communities of faith became looser and the practice of 
communal accountability more difficult to organise. 


Feelings are indeed mercurial and changeable. What of the 
Christian who has not ‘felt’ as some others have? Christian 
spirituality, maturity or ability assessed on the basis of 
emotionalism and flimsy feelings is thin ice indeed. 


Passions and Feelings 


But there is another way into this. By relating feelings to 
passions. The passion that Jesus has is rooted in communion 
with God His Father and the Holy Spirit. His humanity was 
grasped and taken up in the purposes of God, who draws our 
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humanity into the embrace of God. An embrace that is from 
the Father, through the Son and by the Holy Spirit. It is in and 
through this Trinitarian embrace that we are brought to share 
in the passions of God. Where Christ’s passion for Holy Love 
becomes ours. Where Christ’s purposeful participation in 
Father’s pleasure is the path for us to follow upon, yoked 
together with Him. And where, through Christ’s awareness of 
God’s transformative presence, we are awakened to and are 
made part of by the action of the Holy Spirit. Passions thereby 
become, as Runyon perceived, the context out of which 
feelings are born. Feelings which do not define our experience 
of God but arise because of it. Our experience of God has to 
be rooted in our passions for what lies in the heart of God. 
They are the spray upon the rocks as the stream pours out on 
the mountainside. They are the glimmering, dancing shafts of 
light as the wonder of the sun’s rays illumine and are reflected 
in the realities of daily life. 


Ecstasy and the End of Time 


But what of the really crazy things that people can do, when 
they claim that they are manifesting feelings from God? 
Falling over? Speaking in strange languages? Exhibiting 
behaviour that is quite weird? What is happening when people 
have ecstatic experiences that transforms their behaviour so 
utterly, removing it beyond the borders of propriety and even 
decency? 


I sometimes think that some Christians, even those who want 
to emphasise the importance of hope as ‘what we wait for and 
don’t yet have’, can miss the point entirely. The Christian 
experience of the Spirit, through our participation in the 
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humanity of Jesus Christ, is always but a foretaste of what is 
to come. Through the Spirit we anticipate what we long for, 
and our hope for it is heightened. Experience of what the 
Triune God would work in our lives now will lead to an 
increased expectation and longing for what it to come. Not 
necessarily in rationalist, propositional terms. Speculation 
over the end of the world has not always been crafted by 
experientially orientated Christians within the history of 
Christianity. Yet an expectation of the end of time has 
frequently been fed and watered by experiences that have been 
rooted in ecstatic experiences. 


For here is the paradox. Sensible theology does not always 
make sense. But is it enough that in is rooted in the senses of 
men and women. This is the wonder of the sensible Gospel that 
comes from the God who fully embraces our senses in and 
through Jesus Christ our Lord! 


This book is a companion volume to Seeing it Real and 
Finding it Real, also available in kindle and paperback 
versions from Amazon. 


Experiencing Faith, a fuller work, goes on to looks at how 


effective Christian witness can be better forged for the 
challenges of reaching out to people today. 
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' Hebrews 4.15 

? 2 Corinthians 5.21 

32 Corinthians 1.20 

+ Ephesians 1.19-20 

> Philippians 2.5-11 

° Matthew 16.24-25 

7 Glen H. Stassen and David P. Gushee, Kingdom Ethics (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2003). 

8 Luke 4.18-19 (my translation) 

’ Philippians 3.10-11 

'0 The temptations in the wildereness, immediately following his 
baptism in the Jordan (Luke 4.1-13). 

'l Here I think of primarily the Narareth Manifesto, which Jesus gave in 
his home synagogue (Luke 4.14-20). He quotes there from the 
Messianic calling described in Isaiah 58.6 and 61.1. 

'2 Mark 8.27-31 

'3 2 Peter 1.5-9 

'4 Hebrews 2.10 

'S Philippians 3.10 

‘6 Romans 8.18-27 

'T address this problem, in relation to the use of Sacraments, in an 
essay entitled, ‘The Sacrament of Fearful Intimacy’ in Anthony R. 
Cross and Philip E. Thompsons (eds), Baptist Sacramentalism 2 
(Studies in Baptist History and Thought, 25; Milton Keynes: 
Paternoster, forthcoming 2008). 

'ST am grateful for this helpful distinction made by Tim Noble, ‘Jean- 
Luc Marion, Idols and Liberation Theology’ in Communio Viatorum, 
XLVIII/2 (2006), pp.131-154. 

' It is our ability to point to this inbreaking of the Kingdom imperative, 
shaping and effecting our decision making, that enables us to connect 
the present, the primitive church and the escatological fulfilment that is 
to come, in a way that enable us to “see past and present and future 
linked by a ‘this is that’ and ‘then is now’ vision, a trope of mystical 
identity binding the story now to the story then, and the story then and 
now to God’s future yet to come” James Wm McClendon, Systematic 
Theology, Vol. 2— Doctrine, Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1994, p. 45. 
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0 James Wm McClendon, Systematic Theology, Vol. 1 — Ethics, 
Abingdon Press, Nashville, 1986, p. 49. 

*1 While commending the work of PT Forsyth, which stressed the self- 
renouncing character that is formed by meeting with God, McClendon 
goes on to note, “to qualify experience in this way is to presuppose a 
formative community of interpretation (church) with its own definite 
history (Bible and its tradition); thereby the entire triad we are 
investigating here (experience, Bible, community) could have been 
invoked. Apart from that Triad, Christian experience could not exercise 
even proximate authority”. Systematic Theology, Vol. 2 — Doctrine, p. 
461. 

2 Such as the Anabaptists of central Europe. 
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